A Policy Statement by the Secretary 
of State for Education and Science 
and the Secretary of State for Wales 
on the work of HM Inspectorate in 
England and Wales 



1. This policy statement follows a scrutiny of the Inspectorate within 
the programme co-ordinated by Lord Rayner completed in July 1981 and 
published in March 1983. In order that HMI's role, with its strengths and 
statutory limitations, may be better understood and therefore more 
effective, it describes in some detail the functions of the Inspectorate. 
Appendix A gives the text of a Parliamentary answer by the Secretary of 
State for Education and Science on 24 March 1983 which illuminates the 
present context of HMI's work and the way its functions are currently 
translated into priorities for action. While much of this programme of 
work is explicitly policy related, the overall thrust of the Inspectorate's 
work is towards achieving an education system more actively concerned 
with the standards of its products and more cost conscious. The Scrutiny 
necessarily reflected developments in progress within the Inspectorate. 
Other developments were stimulated by the process of scrutiny or 
followed the report. Yet others have arisen and will arise from the need 
for the Inspectorate to adapt its work to current needs in education and 
government. This statement is not concerned with the work undertaken 
by the Inspectorate in the European Schools, abroad or in the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man, or in establishments or services for which 
the Home Office, the Ministry of Defence, the Department of Health and 
Social Security or the Department of Employment are responsible. 
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The functions of the Inspectorate 



2. The Inspectorate's work relates to the whole of the education system 
in England and Wales, and includes the independent as well as the 
maintained sector, except for the universities (other than parts of the 
adult education and teacher training undertaken by them) and 
independent further education aolleges. From its origins in 1839 the 
function of the Inspectorate has been to inspect and report in order to 
assist the Government in the exercise of its responsibilities in relation to 
education, including the financial aspects, and in the process to 
contribute to the improvement of what lies within the purview of such 
inspection. The Inspectorate has an unfettered right of access to any 
institution which it may inspect. 

3. The present statutory basis for the Inspectorate's work is section 77 
of the Education Act 1944. This requires the Secretary of State to cause 
inspections to be made of primary, secondary, special and independent 
schools, establishments of further and higher education and of teacher 
training and adult education; and provides that the inspections should be 
carried out by inspectors appointed by HM The Queen for this purpose. 

4. Thus the Inspectorate's work derives from the service it gives to the 
Secretary of State in connection with his statutory responsibilities for the 
education system. On the basis of inspection throughout the system by 
Inspectors each working across the whole country the Inspectorate: 

(a) assesses standards and trends and advises the Secretary of State on 
the performance of the system nationally; 

(b) identifies and makes known more widely good practice and 
promising developments and draws attention to weaknesses 
requiring attention; 

(c) provides advice and assistance to those with responsibilities for or in 
the institutions in the system through its day-to-day contacts, its 
contributions to training and its publications. 

The informed and independent evidence and judgments arising from 
these activities form a basis for the policies and decisions of the 
Secretary of State, LEAs, teachers, governors and teacher trainers. The 
Inspectorate pays special attention to the teacher training system since 
the Secretary of State has a statutory responsibility for the supply of an 
adequate teaching force. 
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5. Less directly, but increasingly, the public availability of HMI reports 
enables parents and others in society at large to become better informed 
about the education system and its institutions and provides an 
independent body of information and judgment upon which they too can 
draw when faced with the need for action and decision about 
educational issues, whether these relate to national, local or family 
questions. 

6. The Inspectorate has no executive power. But it exercises a control 
function, delegated to it by the Secretary of State, in respect of advanced 
(ie higher education) courses in further education; and advises the 
Secretary of State in the exercise of his supervisory functions in relation 
to independent schools. The Scrutiny noted developments in the overall 
management of public sector higher education and advised reduction in 
the involvement of the Inspectorate in the detailed administration of 
course approval. First steps have been taken to this end. Further progress 
depends on policy decisions and the working of the National Advisory 
Body for Local Authority Higher Education. But, whatever the changes, as 
the Scrutiny records, the continuing responsibility of central government 
needs to be underpinned by the independent professional advice based 
upon detailed acquaintance with the system which the Inspectorate 
provides. 

7. The Management Review of the Department of Education and 
Science, published in 1979, noted the importance attached throughout 
the education system to the independence of the Inspectorate; and the 
extent to which its effectiveness was bound up with this. The Scrutiny 
recommended that the Inspectorate's professional independence of 
judgment was essential and must be preserved and protected. The 
Secretaries of State endorse this recommendation and the present 
arrangements for securing the independence of the Inspectorate. The 
Senior Chief Inspector and the Chief Inspector for Wales will continue to 
have the right of direct access to their respective Secretaries of State. 
While the decision to publish what HM Inspectors write rests with the 
Secretaries of State, any of their work which the Secretaries of State 
decide should be published is published as the Inspectorate wrote it. 

8. The Secretary of State for Education and Science has reviewed the 
size of the Inspectorate in England in the light of the Scrutiny. He has 
concluded that having regard to both the Government's manpower policy 
and to the effective discharge of the Inspectorate's essential functions 
the present complement of 430 should be sustained. Numbers in post 
will be brought up to complement as a matter of urgency. The Secretary 
of State for Wales is considering the size of the Inspectorate in Wales in 
the context of reviews of staffing within the Welsh Office. 
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Inspection and Audit 



9. Inspection, which takes a variety of forms according to its target and 
purpose, is the tool by which the Inspectorate audits the system to 
assess the extent to which nationally, locally or in individual institutions 
it offers an adequate service and secures value for money. In particular, 
inspection seeks to reduce the element of local chance which can put 
parents and pupils at a disadvantage within the national education 
service. Inspection is also the means for assessing the capacity of the 
system at any given time to undertake new tasks which the Secretaries of 
State may require. By inspection the Inspectorate builds up a national 
view of what is possible and what is commonly achieved. In its 
assessments, it takes account of the range of current expectations of the 
Government, employers, parents, students and the public as to what the 
system should be achieving, and has regard to the system's professional 
vitality and commitment. 

10. The Inspectorate's remit extends to over 32,000 maintained and 
independent schools, some 580 establishments of further and higher 
education, about 5,400 evening institutions and some 14,000 courses 
run by Responsible Bodies in adult education, and the youth service (as 
well as the education provision made by the education service in over 
100 penal establishments, together with a range of community facilities 
with an education component). In choosing targets for inspection the 
Inspectorate has to give priority to those matters which by reason of 
performance or policy are of most urgent concern, and at the same time 
achieve a coverage sufficient to keep the Inspectorate informed of the 
state of all parts of the system and allow prompt advice to be given to 
the Secretaries of State on any aspect of it. The building up of the 
Inspectorate's audit function in recent years has led to a scale of 
inspection visits which, with the present complement, enables one-fifth 
of maintained primary schools, four-fifths of maintained secondary 
schools and one-fifth of independent schools to be visited in the course 
of a year; and the great majority of FHE institutions and all initial teacher 
training establishments to be visited each year. The Scrutiny identified 
apparent differences between the conduct of inspection visits in schools 
and thos in FHE. In line with its findings, it is now a clear requirement 
that general inspectors of FHE colleges assemble and act upon the 
various reports of specialist inspectors as they affect either the individual 
institution or its role within the authority. The practice of assessment is 
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common to schools and FHE. After every inspection visit the Inspectorate 
discusses its assessments of what it has seen with those concerned with 
the institution and, where appropriate, the LEA or other providing body, 
and records them for the Inspectorate's file on the institution. 

1 1 . A proportion of inspection time leads to reports to the Secretaries of 
State which are issued to the institutions and LEAs concerned, thus 
providing a formal record of the Inspectorate's findings and an agenda for 
action. This formal reporting is necessarily time-consuming and therefore 
used particularly either where institutions provide an exemplar of type, 
style or achievement, or where the written record is judged the best 
means of achieving change of direction or improvement. Some 260 such 
reports (over 200 on schools) were issued in England and Wales in 1981. 
This level of productivity is planned to continue and, as the Scrutiny 
suggested, the time of Inspectors working mainly in further and higher 
education will be shifted towards this type of formal inspection, 

12. Each LEA has a general responsibility for the delivery of educational 
services to its population. The Inspectorate has recently reported on all 
aspects of education in two LEAs and on one district of another. The 
reports were based on recent inspections of ail kinds in the LEAs' 
institutions. Further reports of this kind will be on whole LEAs or some 
part, as appropriate to the individual case. Full reports on three LEAs will 
be completed during the academic year 1982-3. As in the case of 
inspection leading to formal reports on institutions, authorities will be 
chosen for report on a basis of perceived need or exemplification. 
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Use of the findings of inspections 



13. The value of the Inspectorate's work to the nation depends in large 
part on the use the Government and the rest of the education system 
make of its findings, communicated both formally and informally. The 
Secretaries of State regard the Inspectorate's work as indispensable to 
the process of making educational policy. The Inspectorate's findings are 
of immediate interest to those responsible for the work of the institution 
inspected. They are also relevant to others in the system whose tasks are 
similar, and are likely to interest many others in education and those who 
are its clients or interested in its standards. 

14. To meet this range of interest a variety of publications based on 
inspection has, as the Scrutiny recorded, been put on the market. But the 
potential benefit of issued reports on formal inspections of institutions 
has been limited by the fact that, for the last 30 years or so, they have 
normally been made available to the LEA, governors, and head or 
principal of the institution concerned (and through them to other staff) on 
an "in confidence" basis. The Secretary of State for Education and 
Science announced on 16 November 1982 that from 1 January 1983 
such reports, written on the same basis as at present, would be publicly 
available. 

15. In the majority of cases action on reports of formal inspections is 
taken by the institutions and LEAs directly concerned. The Secretaries of 
State consider that still more effective use could be made of such 
reports. They announced on 16 November 1982 that from 1 January 
1983 their Departments would ask LEAs to indicate within three months 
of the issue of reports of formal inspections of maintained schools or 
further education institutions providing for full-time students aged 16-18 
inclusive the action to be taken in the light of the reports' findings. This 
procedure will shortly be extended to reports on other institutions. There 
may be occasions when the relevant Secretary of State will himself wish 
to call the attention of LEAs to matters of particular concern or of wider 
national interest which are revealed through such a report. 

16. The Inspectorate will continue to publish consolidated inspection 
reports on national aspects of the system, to enable those within it to 
see how their work measures up against what is done elsewhere; to 
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spread good practice; to promote a better understanding of problems and 
weaknesses; to stimulate the discussion and implementation of remedies; 
and to encourage fresh thinking and development. 

17. The Inspectorate will also continue to play a part in securing an 
appropriate response from the system to its reports and publications to 
the extent compatible with the need for further inspections elsewhere. Its 
programmes reflect the Scrutiny's recommendation that the need in 
particular is to fuel and prime LEAs and their advisory services and to 
focus as clearly as possible the Inspectorate's various contributions to in- 
service training. Going beyond the Scrutiny, the Inspectorate will give 
particular attention to discussing with institutions providing initial teacher 
training the relevance to their work of its findings. In all some 10% of 
inspection visits will continue to be follow-up visits. Time will also be 
allocated to discussing the implication of reports with the examining and 
validating bodies and key professional associations. 

18. In order to increase the impact of publications by the Inspectorate, 
more copies will, as the Scrutiny recommended, in future be distributed 
free in appropriate cases. The Inspectorate will also take suitable 
opportunities to work alongside local authorities, their advisers, 
institutions and teachers on selected and pressing development work, as 
currently for example in respect of the secondary curriculum or the 
implementation of the 1 981 Act. 
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Management and use of Inspectors' 
time 



19. The Secretaries of State agree with the Scrutiny on the nature of the 
problem of managing and using Inspectors' time to the best advantage, 
and on what the arrangements to this end should achieve. It is this 
desired outcome which will determine the further action to be taken and 
the use made of the detailed suggestions offered by the Scrutiny, all of 
which have been considered and are being kept under review. The 
effectiveness of the Inspectorate requires a timely, selective programme 
of inspection consistent with policy needs and the skills of the Inspectors 
in post; clear and speedy communication within the Inspectorate, with 
the education system and with its clients; and efficient relationships with 
the rest of DES and the Welsh Office, with the LEAs and other providers, 
with the teacher training system and the many validating and change 
agencies. All these require time, as does the regular review, of the 
Inspectorate's effectiveness. But inspection will continue to take the 
largest share of all. In particular the Inspectorate will, as the Scrutiny 
suggests, keep its committee structure under review to reduce the time 
spent in meetings, while preserving their role in communication and 
management within a field force. The size and mode of operation of the 
recently formed Policy Group for Inspection, criticised for unwieldiness by 
the Scrutiny, will be kept under review by its chairman and the Policy 
Steering Group, 

20. As education and the demands made on it change, so must 
inspection targets; and not only the management of time but also the 
staffing of the Inspectorate must continually adapt without putting at risk 
the values for which the Inspectorate must stand. The education system 
requires of Inspectors, whatever their position in the Inspectorate, 
credibility based on qualification, experience and performance. It follows 
that Inspectors must have opportunities for specific personal achievement 
and these will be provided, subject to the needs of the Inspectorate's 
total programme of work. It is particularly important that the Inspectorate 
is flexible enough to bring in teachers and others who are leaders in their 
field, not only as now for half a lifetime's service, but for shorter periods. 
Within its present complement, the Inspectorate cannot cover all aspects 
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of the education system in equal depth, and uses occasional professional 
assistance for single inspections or longer periods. Experience of 
inspection can be shown to have been of value to those so attached 
when they return to their jobs. It is proposed, as the Scrutiny suggests, to 
increase the number of such short-term attachments for specific tasks, 
particularly in areas of rapid obsolescence like information technology or 
to match an initial spurt of develpment or to tackle an acute problem. 
The aim is to arrange, as a first step, within the next six months for 
perhaps six such attachments for periods of up to three years. Either 
secondment of, or exchange of post with, teachers, advisers or 
educational administrators might be the means used and these will be 
discussed with the local authority associations. 



21 . The planning of the necessary programmes of inspection, in-service 
training of teachers and foreign travel is the collective responsibility of 
the six Chief Inspectors under the Senior Chief inspector in England and 
of the seven Staff Inspectors with the Chief Inspector in Wales. Decisions 
about each term's programme, the continuation or cessation of existing 
elements and the introduction of new ones, together with longer-term 
planning, will continue to reflect; 

(i) Government policy and the routine needs of DES and the Welsh 
Office, whether transmitted through existing planning mechanisms or 
through day-to-day contact with the Secretaries of State and their 
other advisers. 

(ii) The Inspectorate's knowledge (from inspection and contact with the 

LEAs) of performance on the ground, which identifies growth points 
and areas of concern. 

The implementation of these decisions falls to Divisional Inspectors, Staff 
Inspectors and individual HMI, who have both specific assignments and 
interlocking responsibilities. Individual inspectors are kept informed of 
priorities within their special assignments. HMI check with 
administrators, and their other direct clients, the value to them and to the 
system of different programmed activities. Various means of making such 
checks are likely to be appropriate. 



22. All inspection informs the providers. As the Scrutiny suggests, the 
two Inspectors who in each LEA form the link with that Authority have a 
special importance in creating relationships of confidence and respect 
which enable inspection to bear fruit. Account will be taken of this in 
planning future programmes and assignments, due allowance being made 
for each Inspector's limitations of time and expertise and the overall 
; demand for Inspectors' time. 
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23. As the Scrutiny suggests, one of the six Chief Inspectors has the 
responsibility of overseeing the central programmes and the load on the 
Inspectorate and individuals within it. When the outcome of present 
developments in the education and training of 16-19 year olds is clearer, 
fresh consideration will be given to the Scrutiny's recommendation that a 
Chief Inspector should be appointed to co-ordinate inspection in this 
important area, now shared by the Chief Inspectors for Further Education 
and Secondary Education, and, where necessary, co-ordinated by the 
Senior Chief Inspector. As regards the Scrutiny's recommendation about 
increased cross-border inspection in England and Wales, every attempt 
will be made to extend present working arrangements to the advantage 
of both parts of the Inspectorate. 

24. Procedures for publishing inspectors' findings and ordering their 
information in a readily accessible way are, as the Scrutiny suggests, less 
well advanced, particularly for further and higher education, than those 
for planning inspection. The Inspectorate's aim will be to issue reports on 
individual institutions within six months of the inspection and to 
accelerate procedures for the bringing together of information, and for 
publication. To facilitate this, it will be essential to maintain the present 
levels of support staff, though no increase can currently be contemplated. 
Further analysis will be made by HMl and the Department's 
Establishment Branch of the benefits of electronic typewriters, distant 
conference facilities, facsimile transmission and word processors. There 
is scope for the introduction of modern technology into the work of the 
Inspectorate and a modest start will shortly be permitted with the 
computerised register of visits, which was planned at the time of the 
Scrutiny. With no immediate prospect of increasing either support 
services or the data support unit, special consideration will be given to 
the supply of efficient modern equipment for essential tasks such as the 
standing record of Inspectors' qualifications and experience and the 
construction of the inspection programme. In the light of such 
developments attention will be given to the Scrutiny's recommendation 
that the Inspectorate and the Department should jointly consider the 
division of tasks between Inspectors and support staff with a view to 
providing more guidance and training for both groups on what is 
expected of them. 

25. Such innovations would enable Inspectors to spend more time on 
tasks which make best use of their professional skills and build 
relationships which lead to action on the ground. If the Inspectorate's 
findings are to have an impact upon policy formation and execution, 
sufficient time must be given to good liaison with the Secretaries of 
States' other advisers. The Inspectorate's impact on the rest of the 
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system similarly requires sufficient time. There is no set formula for the 
effective use of time for either purpose. As regards the former, the 
Inspectorate will continue to participate in both the permanent and the 
ad hoc machinery set up within the DES and Welsh office for the 
consideration and formulation of policy advice to the Secretaries of State; 
and its members, like their generalist and specialist colleagues in the 
DES and Welsh office, will continue to foster the good informal working 
relationships which are the Inspector?' most effective tool in this context. 
As regards relations with those outside the DES and Welsh office and the 
LEAs, the Inspectorate must, within the limits of available time, maintain 
links with a wide range of validating and advisory bodies, educational 
agencies and representative groups with great collective power to shape 
education. Priority will be given to those organisations, like the National 
Advisory Body for Local Authority Higher Education and the Manpower 
Services Commission and the validating and examining bodies, who are 
most actively involved in the development and implementation of the 
Government's current policies. 
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LEA Advisers and Inspectors 



26. The agency best placed to influence the institutions maintained by a 
LEA is the local advisory service which it appoints. All LEAs appoint a 
number of advisers, mainly in relation to schools, who in some cases act 
also as inspectors. The functions of local advisers or inspectors vary 
widely, as do the scale and scope of their work; they may include 
administrative tasks concerned with such matters as the employment, 
redeployment and promotion of teachers. A local advisory service which 
inspects helps its LEA to be well informed about the institutions it 
maintains and to devise sound policies for assisting it in the discharge of 
its responsibilities; it also helps those who work in the institutions to 
improve their professional performance. This locally based work is 
complemented by that of HM Inspectorate in its national role. Whatever 
their locally assigned duties, a strong cadre of advisers and inspectors 
greatly enhances the contribution which the work of the Inspectorate 
makes in any local authority. The Secretaries of State intend shortly to 
explore with the local authority associations whether there is a need for 
them to offer guidance on the role of local advisory services and the most 
effective co-operation between them and the Inspectorate. The 
recommendations of the Scrutiny will form part of the agenda. 
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Conclusion 



27. The policy set out in this statement preserves the essential attributes 
of the Inspectorate which have stood the test of time but strengthens and 
sharpens its capacity to serve the cause of quality in the education 
system. It is the continuing duty of those with responsibility for the 
education system — Government, LEAs, individual institutions and those 
who work in them — to assess the adequacy of the educational 
standards achieved and the effectiveness and efficiency with which 
resources are being used. The new policy of wider publication of HMI's 
evidence will make the education system and its clients better informed 
and enable both to play their proper part in achieving effectiveness. 
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Appendix A 



Parliamentary answer by the 
Secretary of State for Education 
and Science on 24 March 1983 



1 . My Rt. Hon. friend the Secretary of State for Wales and I are today 
publishing a policy statement on the functions and future operations of 
HM Inspectorate. This follows the completion in 1981 of a Scrutiny of 
the Inspectorate within the programme coordinated by Lord Rayner, the 
report of which is also being published. Copies of both documents are 
available in the vote office. 

2. We are all aware that, despite much dedicated effort, standards of 
education need to be improved. Families as well as the education 
system have a vital part to play. Much can be and is being done to 
improve the performance of our schools and colleges and their ability to 
ensure that each pupil receives an education appropriate to his or her 
needs both as an individual and in relation to the society in which he or 
she will live. In this task of securing higher standards, the Inspectorate 
plays an important and effective role which this Government intends to 
strengthen. 

3. The Government has given a vigorous lead. We have increased 
parental choice and are taking steps to improve the quality of the 
teacher force. We have asked LEAs to review their policies for the 
school curriculum and have launched pilot projects for the 40% of 
pupils for whom external examinations are not generally appropriate. 

We are taking steps to improve the system of examinations at 16+ and 
18+ and for the pre-vocational education of those over compulsory 
school age. Our new initiative in the provision of technical and vocational 
education will start in September. 

4. HM Inspectorate makes a crucial contribution by the advice it gives 
to us and the help it gives to the rest of the education system and those 
who use it. Its effectiveness depends on a sound and up to date 
knowledge of the education system, a proper sense of standards and the 
choice of priority targets. Inspection needs to be directed not only 
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towards current policy concerns but particularly to the safeguarding for all 
children of suitable education opportunities. The Inspectorate continues 
to be much occupied with improving the effectiveness of the initial 
training of teachers and their induction into the service; with the changes 
needed to meet new demands arising from technological change and 
youth unemployment; and with the effective education of ethnic minority 
pupils and of children with special needs. 

5. But none of the Inspectorate's activities can have its full effect on the 
education system without the understanding and action of those who 
have responsibility for providing education. The Inspectorate can help 
them understand better how far the system on the ground matches the 
legitimate aspirations of the community and provides value for money. To 
this end the Inspectorate's audit function will be more sharply focussed 
through the recently introduced programme of whole LEA inspections as 
well as inspections of individual institutions. 

6. Formal inspections will continue at their current rate of some 260 
each year in England and Wales. The publication of the Inspectorate's 
reports is being speeded up and, most importantly of all, since the 
beginning of this year we have made those reports publicly available and 
have introduced more systematic arrangements for ensuring effective 
follow-up. 

7. Copies of the policy statement are being sent to each local education 
authority and to a wide range of other bodies. 
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